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MAY WE YOU ON THAT? 
In TWO Sections Section ONE 
{1] Favorite apothegm of Pres Quote of the Week 
DWIGHT D_ EISENHOWER, widely SYNGMAN RHEE, 80-yr-old Pres of 


quoted at Geneva: “You cannot de- 
frost a refrigerator with an ax 
The only safe way is to shut off 
the current, then let the forces of 
nature do their work.” .. . [2] 
Hsinhua (New China) News Agen- 
cy: “The Geneva conference 


S Korea, on conclusion of “summit” 
conference: “We believe that in 
fighting for our own security we 
were fighting for the security of 
the U S as well. But times have 
changed. Now we find ourselves 
was the beginning of a new stage left all alone. We are standing in 
in the relaxation of internat’l ten- ‘he way, we are a nuisance, we are 
sion. It showed the bright prospects Obstructionists. Peace is necessary, 





of mutual trust and peaceful co- your country says, but we will not 
existence among nations despite surrender our principles. We will 
their different social systems.” .. . remain tioyal to the soldiers of 


[3] Nikita S KRUSHEHEV, lst sec’y many nations who died to stop the 
of Soviet Communist party, on communists from taking all of 





Geneva conference: “Both sides Korea.” (2nd anniv of Korea truce 
won the conviction that neither was marked last wk with no cur- 
side wants war.” ... [4] Dr KON-  jen¢ prospect of peace.) 

RAD ADENAUER, Chancellor of W 

Germany, asked if he _ intended 99 


soon to visit Moscow, in view of 

Soviet position that unification of Hoover: “Peace can only be achiev- 
Germany must await ‘tedious re- ed slowly and step by careful step, 
approchement between East and tut the President’s offer (for mu- 
West: “Even if you don’t like the tual inspection of military facili- 
) hors d’oeuvres you should wait for ties) has really put the Russians 
the main course.” . . . [5] HERBERT in a spot this time.” 
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In a chronic illness the physician 
must seek to arrest disintegration 
befcre turning to the long and 
tedious program of _ restorative 
therapy. In such situations a condi- 
tion of status quo may be consid- 
ered a limited victory. 

In a chronically ailing world re- 
covery is wrought by minutiae ra- 
ther than by miracle. Patience is 
the prescription. The Geneva Con- 
ference was merely one _ over- 
dramatized step in a troubled trek. 
And even the pessimists must say 


at its conclusion, “Things are no 
worse than they were.” 

They may be somewhat better. 
There is always a gain in the 
meeting and measuring of adver- 
saries. The solidarity of the West 
has been enhanced thru declara- 


tions of simple sincerity. If we did 
not gain, neither did we give. In 
the words of a hillbilly parson at 
the conclusion of a stirring re- 
vival: “We ain’t in no wise licked 
the devil hereabouts, but we shore 
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Editorial Associates: 


made him respect us a 
more’n he did!” 


heap 


It is perfectly true, as the real- 
ists will point out, that our basic 


problems remain. Ideological in- 
compatability is still the barrier 
and the bugaboo. But there is 
emerging evidence that no one 

no one in this troubled world 

wants war. Say, if you will that 
the Bear is restrained by trans- 
ient traumatic recollections; by an 
awesome fear of consequential 
chaos. Many a sinner ere this 


ras been dread of 


brimstone. 


curbed by a 


Meanwhile, nere in America, we 
are demonstrating an 
truth of staggering 
Prosperity does not necessarily 
rest on a cushion of vast military 
expenditures. The current upswing 
comes despite a reduction in the 
defense program. 

There will be more conferences; 
more opportunities to 
way along the Road to Recovery 
A unified Germany. An effective 
European system of security. A 
start, at least, toward limitation 
of armaments. These remain hopes 
for the future. If not 
haps tomorrow. And in the inter- 
val, “things are no 
they were.” 
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. He who never quotes, is never quoted” 


AGE—1 

Every day, somewhere in indus- 
try, 600 people walk out of office 
doors and never ret’n. No alarms 
are sent out; they never appear in 
the “missing persons” records of 
the police dep’ts. But, between 2 
and 7 yrs later, 60% of them turn 
up among the dead, or in hospitals 
or institutions. They were all vic- 
tims of a corporate prejudice 
against the man over 65, who is 
believed to be am economic risk 
and is repl.ced with young blood. 
—LAWRENCE STASSEN, Forbes, 


AGRICULTURE—2 

Why does cgriculture appear to 
lag behind the rest of the nat’l 
economy? One reason is that Gov't 
has not interfered to an equal de- 
gree with the rest of the nat’l 
economy. Other types of enterprise 
have not suffered from so much 
Gov’t help. — WHEELER MCMILLEN, 
editor, Farm Jnl, addressing Mis- 
souri Bankers Ass’n. 


AUTOMATION—3 

The working population and the 
total purchasing power of this na- 
tion are naturally closely allied. 
The gross nat’l product is ever in- 
creasing at the rate of 314% a yr. 
However, the American working 
population is increasing at the rate 
of only 18% a yr. Something, 
somehow has to take up the slack 
if we are to continue to be able 
to produce to the level req’d to 
improve our current standard of 
living. Automation is that some- 
thing. We need automation just 


{/ 





re eT 


to maintain the present rate of 
improvement in our country’s 
standard of living—D C BuRNHAM, 
“The Roots of Automation,” West- 
inghouse Engineer, 7-55. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

A person who talks about his in- 
feriors hasn’t any. — Man’s Shop, 
hm, House of Ensign (S Africa). 


BIBLE—5 

The Seventh-day Adventist 
Church has obtained permission to 
publish Bibles in Russian for the 
first time in twenty-eight yrs, ac- 
cording to H L Rudy, v-pres of 
the organization’s Gen’l Conf in 
Washington, D C. Adventists in the 
Soviet Union, now numbering 
about 100,000, also have rec’d per- 
mission “to print religious litera- 
ture.”"—Signs of the Times. 


CHILD—Training—6 

The best children are those who 
spend more time on their mother’s 
knee in their early yrs and more 
time across father’s in later yrs!— 
Tit-Bits, London. 


CONSERVATION—7 

We must live for something be- 
sides making a living. If we do not 
permit the earth to produce beauty 
and joy, it will in the end not pro- 
duce food either. — Jos Woop 
KrutcH, “Conservation is not 
Enough,” American Forests, 7-’55. 
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pest 
by Les and Liz Carpencet 


Sen Lyndon B Johnson (D-Tex) 
recovering in Bethesda (Md) Nav- 
al Hospital from a heart attack, 
is now allowed 2 visitors a day. 
The other day Johnson demanded 
to know where his 2nd visitor was. 
The doctor said 2 had already paid 
calls. “What!” demanded Johnson. 
“Don’t tell me you count Repub- 
licans!” 


Johnson has rec'd this letter 
from Adlai Stevenson, also trying 
to get off the sick list: “Dear Lyn- 
don: I am sitting on my little 
farm recuperating from bronchial 
pneumonia. They are making hay 
out here. But now the tractor has 
broken down; the hay truck is 
broken down; the hay wagon has 
collapsed, dumping 50 bales of hay 
in the middle of the driveway; 
and my farmer has lacerated his 
arm on a hay hook. Besides, it’s 
hot. I think I'll just go back to 
bed, cough for a little while and 
take it easy. And that would be 
the best thing for you to do, too.” 


“ ” 


Rep Brooks Hays (D-Ark) tells 
of an occasion when he was sub- 
stituting for a scheduled guest 
speaker. “Who’s that man _ talk- 
ing?” one old fellow in the back 
of the room asked. “That’s Mr 
Hays,” said a neighbor. “Oh,” said 
the old man, “Gabby Hayes — 
Gabby Hayes.” 
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DUTY—8 

The evasion of duty will make 
a coward of any man because 
without realizing it he destroys his 
most precious asset—his respect for 
himself—B CaRROLL REECE, quoted 
in Vital Speeches. 


EFFORT—9 

A newspaper publisher looking 
for a promotion expert said, “We 
don’t expect you to set the world 
on fire but we want you to try.”— 
Advertising Age. 


EGOTISM—10 

An egoist is a person who per- 
sists in telling you things about 
himself that you had planned on 
telling him about yourself.—Welt- 
woche, Zurich (QUOTE translation) 


EXPERIENCE—11 

The only complete catastrophe is 
the catastrophe from which we 
learn nothing—WM ERNEST HOocK- 
ING, Experiment in Educatio? 
(Regnery). 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

You can find mighty nigh every- 
thing in the modern home except 
all of the family at the same time 
—OLIN MILLER, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


GOD—and Man—13 

Not until we can bring the spirit 
of Almighty God into our daily 
economic, political, and social lives 
can our city prosper. We have a 
longer and harder fight here than 
the fight against communism 
Communism is just the Russian 
version of materialism. On the wa- 
terfront we've got the American 
version. — Father JOHN CORRIDAN, 
quoted in Waterfront Priest by At- 
LEN RAYMOND (Holt). 


August is “lighting month,” we 


are reminded by Gay Webster in 
an article, “Public Firebug No 1” 
(Natural History, June). In the 
15 seconds you take to read this 
paragraph, some 750 strokes of 
lightning will have blasted thru 
the atmosphere of this planet. This 
month alone lightning will strike 
about 800 Americans and _ start 
thousands of forest fires. But there 
are precautions you can take. And 
there’s no reason to become a vic- 
tim of keraunophobia (‘morbid 
tear of lightning’). After all, the 
chances are 300,000 to one in your 
favor—and that’s pretty good odds. 

Democratic Digest (Aug) car- 
ries an article; “Grant Wore A 
Beard” which seeks to point a par- 
allel between the military and poli- 
tical careers of Ulysses S Grant 
and Dwight D Eisenhower. Many 
Similarities are noted, and the ar- 
ticle goes on to say, “to put it 
bluntly, Grant neither knew nor 
cared too much for the real 
work of the Presidency.” The Di- 
gest condensed its feature from 
Textile Labor, a union newspaper 
published by Textile Workers of 
America, CIO. 

It is rather startling to reflect 
that during this single Summer 
season more persons may witness 
Shakespeare’s dramas than the 
sum total of those who saw his 
plays during the entire lifetime of 
the bard. In “Summer Shakes- 
peare,” Alice Griffin (Theatre Arts 
—July) gives us acc’t of an un- 





A well-known Zurich dep’t 
store now issues special tickets 
to the purchaser of a length 
of yd goods. If the customer 
desires, retire to a 
special room and use a com- 


she may 


pany sewing machine to finish 
then and there. 
Sales in that dep’t are up 100%. 
— Frankfurter Illustrierte 


her garment 


(QUOTE translation). 





29 

commonly active season, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the 3 Stratfords— 
in England, Canada and Connec- 
ticut — where Victorian traditions 
are in revival. 


A few brief mo’s ago the name 
“Salk” was unknown, outside a lim- 
ited scientific circle. Today the 
once obscure scientist, whose pol- 
iomyelitis vaccine was licensed 
Apr 12, has been lifted from his 
laboratory almost to the level of a 
folk hero—and he’d very much 
like to get back. Jane Krieger tells 
his story in the N Y Times Mag- 
azine (7-17-55). “There isn’t ‘too 
much I can do about all the fur- 
rore,” Dr Salk says. “I’ll just have 
to wait until it blows over. Even- 
tually people will begin saying, 
‘That poor guy!’ and leave me 
alone. Then I can get back to my 
laboratory!!” 
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HAPPINESS—14 


Beauty, charm, even mental 
qualities attract men much less 
than a woman’s capacity to be 


happy. In this lies the mysterious 
charm of women who, tho not 
beautiful, sometimes no longer 
young, attract every man.—BorIs 
SOKLorF, quoted in Family Circle. 


HOME—15 

The home provides the vision we 
shall have of other races and peo- 
ple; it is the lens thru which we 
get our lst look at marriage and 
all civic duties; it is the clinic 
where by conversation and atti- 
tude, impressions are created with 
respect to sobriety and reverence; 
it is the school where lessons of 
truth or falsehood, honesty or de- 


ceit are learned; it is the mold 
which ultimately determines the 
structure of society. — PErry F 


WEeEsB, Watchman-Examiner. 


IDEAS—16 


Little men frequently have good 
ideas. Larger men often are pos- 
sessed by only one.—ALLEN Ray- 
MOND, Waterfront Priest (Holt). 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—l7 

I’ve got a plan to lick juvenile 
delinquency. I propose we bring in- 
to captivity every teen-ager and 
assign him to two adults, prefer- 
ably a man and a woman. These 
adults would be given full author- 
ity over the teen-ager. 

Adults and teen-agers would live 
together as a kind of cell (like the 
old-time family) on a very friendly 
basis. The teen-agers would be 
made to feel at home (adults will 
have to be educated in how to 
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communicate this feeling), but in 
all major things they would be 
subject to the orders of the adults. 
Major things would include at- 
tendance at school, attention to 
dress and manners, care in choos- 
ing friends, and being where the 
adults want them to be. 


Somebody else thought of the 
plan before I did. It was summed 
up in a law handed to Moses, 


“Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er.”"—Jas D ALBERSE, Friar. 


LEADERSHIP—18 
A Man cannot be a leader in in- 


dustrial America unless he does 
two very important things: he 
must read and he must think. He 


cannot reach the full potentials of 
his capacity unless he has been 
taught to read critically and cre- 
atively and to understand how to 
apply what he has read. He must 


likewise have had the training to 
think and must want and know 
how to find time to think.—Gr- 
BERT W CHAPMAN, pres, Yale & 
Towne Mfg Co, addressing 7th 
Nat’l Conf, College English Ass’n 
Institute. 


MARRIAGE—19 

Wedding liicense — A certificate 
that gives a woman the legal right 
to drive a man.—Supervision. 


MENTAL HEALTH—20 

An ulcer is an unkissed imagina- 
tion taking its revenge for having 
been jilted. It is an unwritten po- 
em, neglected music, an unpainted 
watercolor, an undanced dance. It 
is a declaration that a clea 
spring of joy has not been tapped, 
and that it must break thru, mud- 
dily, on its own.—JOHN CrarpDI, Ca- 
nadian Business. 








In Harper's (July) 


David Demp- 
sey surveys that group commonly 


termed “vanity” publishers—pub- 
lishers who ask an author to pay 
for the privilege of putting a manu- 
script into print. It is a compre- 
hensive article and one that should 
be read thoughtfully by all aspir- 
ing writers. 


We have always considered the 
term unnecessarily harsh (from the 
writer’s point of view) and are 
glad to note Mr Dempsey’s admis- 
sion that “vanity” authors pro- 
bably are no more vain than the 


gen’l run of humanity. A _ writer 
naturally yearns for recognition. 
The accepted form of recognition 


in his craft is to see one’s words 
set in imperishable type. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in put- 
ting up money to have your 
thoughts modishly cast in caslon, 
if you can afford the luxury—and 
if you realize fully that it is a 
luxury. But the “pay-to-publish” 
houses are vulnerable on 2 counts: 
they charge outrageously for serv- 
ices of questionable value; and they 
too often lead an untutored au- 
thor to believe that thru the mere 
necromancy of turning his thoughts 
to type he may reap riches. 


The conventional publisher wraps 
the robes of tradition tightly about 
his person, sneers contemptuously 
at the “pay-to-publish” clan and 
voices the ageless myth that “there 
is a market somewhere for every 
good manuscript.” 


“Any community with little 
or no library service is an in- 
complete community, regardless 
of how many swimming pools, 
television sets or sport cars it 
may have.”—JOHN A STEPHENS, 
vp, U S Steel, addressing Am- 
erican Library Ass’n conf. 





99 


This is a myth—a cruelly dura- 
able myth. It has always been a 
myth. It probably has less validity 
today than at any time in history. 
Every yr many good books are 
written which have no conceiv- 
able chance of publication. Simply 
because there are not enough peo- 
ple who care enough about that 
particular theme to ret’n a profit 
on the essential investment. 


This is not an indictment of the 
conventional publisher. When he 
puts up money for plates and 
printing he must see a _ potential 
profit. If he does not guess shrewd- 
ly more than half the time, he 
does not long remain a publisher. 


And yet—perhaps we should have 
a little more compassion for the 
writer who has put his all into a 
slim volume that will never be 
bound in buckram unless he foots 
the bill. 
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Horse 





vs Horsepower 


“Get a horse!” antedates the au- 
tomobile era; gleeful stagecoach 
proprietors shouted it when their 
horse-drawn entry outran Tom 
Thumb, America’s ist locomotive, 
in a 9-mi challenge race 125 yrs 
ago (Aug 25, 1830). Peter Cooper's 
tiny 1-hp engine lost when fanbelt 
jailed but it heralded America’s 
Rail Age. B & O Ry att’y John 
Latrobe recalled the race this way 
40 yrs later: 

The pace increased, pass- 
engers shouted, soon it lapped 
him—the silk was plied—the race 
was neck and neck, nose and nose 


—then the engine passed _ the 
horse, and a great hurrah hailed 
the victory. But it was not re- 


peated; for just at this time, when 
the gray’s master was about giv- 
ing up, the band which drove the 
blower slipped the safety 
valve ceased to scream, and the 
engine for want of breath began 
to wheeze and pant. In vain Mr 
Cooper, who was his own engine- 
man and fireman, lacerated his 
hands attempting to replace the 
band .. . in vain he tried to 
urge the fire with light wood; 
the horse gained on the machine 
and passed it; and altho the band 
was presently replaced and steam 
again did its best, the horse was 
too far ahead to be overtaken and 
came in the winner. But the real 
victor was Mr Cooper notwith- 
standing. 
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POWER—21 

Today’s automobiles carry as 
many as thirteen electric motors.— 
Automobile Facts. 


PRAYER—22 
It is not generally known, but 
for a dozen yrs or more, certain 
Congressmen, cognizant of a High- 
er Power, have taken time out of 
their busy lives and assembled 
once a wk for prayer and devo- 
tions. . . No publicity is sought 
and the list of those attending the 
prayer meetings is secret.—High- 
ways of Happiness. 
a ” 
the 
asked 
the 


Several of 
congregation 
for rain on 
morning. 

The rector, a newcomer, decided 
to ask his farmer-churchwarden if 
he thought such a prayer would be 
fitting. 

“Well,” came the prompt answer, 
“you can Say it if you like, sir, but 
I tell you ’ere an’ now it’ll be no 
use wi’ th’ wind in this quarter!” 
Tit-Bits, London. 


village  rector’s 
him to pray 
following Sunday 


PROBLEMS—23 


Knowing what kind of problem 
is worthwhile to attack is in gen’l 
more important than the mers 


carrying out of the necessary steps 
—ALBERT A MICHELSON, Science Di- 
gest. 


PRODUCTION—24 
Nothing, perhaps, has altered the 
world more in all the history of 


Western civilization than rising 
American productivity has in the 
last half century. And barring 
atomic annihilation, nothing is 


likely to alter the world so much 
in the next half century.—GILBERT 
Burck, “The American Genius for 


Productivity,” Fortune, 7-’55. 


a 


oe 


* 


es 
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Aug 21—Emancipation Day for 
English Princess Margaret; she’s 
25, can now wed without Queen’s 
consent America got its lst 
Bundles from Britain 15 yrs ago 
(1940)—English children fleeing 
Nazi bombings arrived Pres 


Truman ended Lend-Lease 10 yrs 
ago (1945). 


the Ist 
Christianity, 
ago (1670). 


Aug 22—Hiacoomes, 
dian to preach 
ordained 285 yrs 


In- 
was 


Aug 23—Labor 
come a long way since it began 
here 325 yrs ago (1630) with a 
Plyraouth colony court ruling which 
set a wage ceiling of 3 cents daily 
for bldg trade workers! 170th 
anniv (1785) b of naval hero Oliver 
Hazard Perry, remembered for his 
short-and-sweet rep’t of Lake Erie 
battle victory: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” 


legislation has 


Aug 24—Catholic holy orders 
were list conferred in this country 
280 yrs ago (1675), on 6 St Aug- 
ustine (Fla) candidates ; 
145th anniv (1810) b of clergyman 
Theodore Parker, leader in anti- 
slavery, women’s rights causes (his 
sermon description of: “direct self- 
gov't, over all the people, by all 
the people, for all the people” was 
source for Lincoln’s famed Gettys- 
burg phrasing) After yrs- 
long debate, Congress outlawed the 
Communist Party 1 yr ago (1954). 


Week of 


Aug 21-27 
+ 
Aug 25—105 anniv (1850) b of 
Bill (Edgar Wilson) Nye, collo- 


quial humorist-author of the Jas 
Whitcomb Riley-Eugene Field set 
In a famed train-and-horse 
race 125 yrs ago (1830), America’s 
lst locomotive, Peter Cooper’s Tom 
Thumb, finished a poor 2nd (des- 
pite this humiliation, Cooper in- 
augurated U S ry travel with 26- 
passenger load 3 days later). 


Aug 26—Congress began its fav- 


orite pastime 175 yrs ago (1780), 
making its lst money requisition 
($3 million) on the states 
The ist U S historical group, 
Massachusetts Historical Soc’y, 
formed 165 yrs ago (1790) 


Niagara began paying its way with 


more than scenery 65 yrs ago 
(1890) when its electric plant 1st 
transmitted power commercially 


Soprano range was added to 
the Voice of the People 35 yrs 
ago (1920) as the 19th amendment 


was proclaimed in effect, giving 
American women political rights 
after 75-yr struggle (world suff- 


rage program has now won votes 
for women in all but 17 countries). 


Aug 27—185th anniv (1770) b of 
Georg Wilhelm Hegel, German 
philosopher whose Socialism ideals 
were springboard for Marx’s Com- 
munist doctrines An under- 
sea cable between England and 
France carried the world’s Ist 
cablegrams 105 yrs ago (1850). 
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The “summit” conference at Gen- 
eva has somewhat overshadowed 
another European gathering which, 
in the long run, may have an even 
greater potential. Our reference is 


to the Church Union’s Summer 
School of Sociology, now meeting 
in England for its 30th annual 


session. The topic for discussion: 
“Ts Christian Sociology Possible?” 
We quote from the invitational 
pamphlet: 


“The Welfare State and the 
atomic war combine 
so enormous a problem 
no profit in the 
relation of faith to 
no hope that the 
ever be achieved... and 
it seems 


threat of 
to confront us with 
that many find 
study of the 
They have 
society can 
about 
They 
mov- 


patient 
society 
ordered 
thinking 
useless and _ unrealistic 


se2 society itself as autonomous, 
blind 
unaffected by the will or 


Many 


ing onward by the 
its own being, 
desire of its 
who 


necessity of 
passive mbrs 
acknowledge that Christian truth 
has something to tell us about society, 
would say that at the moment the 
formulation of neither 


social doctrine is 


apposite nor helpful.” 


school 
pessi- 


It is the purpose of the 
to challenge this fatalistic 
mism. This is an assignment of 
heroic proportions, but hardly a 
unique phenomenon in the history 
of Christendom. Is_ our social 
structure, after all, more baffling, 
more formidable, more materially 
decadent than the climate of the 
Roman Empire in which the seeds 
of early Christian sociology were 
strewn? 
There 
Paul 
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was once a man named 
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RESEARCH—25 

Maybe it would be better if more 
people opposed research, because 
then its believers would fight hard- 
er for its expansion.—WHEELER Mc- 
MILLEN, editor, Farm Jnl, address- 
ing Missouri Bankers Ass’n. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—26 


Politeness in usually brusque 


road signs is such a rarity that 
the one outside a small Japanese 
town deserves special mention. It 


reads: “Please drive carefully. Our 
children may be disobeying us.” 
Boston Globe, 


SCIENCE—27 

I see my function as a scientist 
like that of a missionary, or—per- 
haps more correctly—like that of 
a special ambassador. It is import- 
ant to the future of the world that 
individual scientists on opposite 
sides of national borders should re- 
main in contact with one another 
even in times of political tension 
For as political climate changes 
and the time comes for real prog- 
ress toward world peace, we shall 
need ambassadors of good will 
from both sides who have long ago 
learned to speak each other’s lan- 
guage and who are capable of act- 
ing for the common good.—Bart J 
Box, Harvard College Observatory, 
“Science in Internat’l Co-opera- 
tion,” Science, 6-17-’55. 


TACT—28 

Tact is remembering any per- 
son’s birthday but forgetting which 
one it is. Tact is the ability to do 
and say the right thing at the 
right time in the right way. Tact 
is often the cause of success, and 
lack of it, a shortcut to failure 
Crytv1a A SorKIN, “Take a Good 
Look at Yourself,” %Independent 
Woman, 7-’55. 


THOUGHT—29 

Interest comes when people start 
. . « to Show what a thought is 
worth when it is worked out in 
tlesh and blood.—REBECCA WEST, A 
Train of Powder (Macmillan). 


TIME—30 

I wish I could stand on a busy 
st corner, hat in hand, and beg 
people to throw me all their 
wasted hrs.—BERNARD BERENSON, 86- 
yr-old art historian, quoted in 
This Day. 


VALUES—Spiritual—31 

How many of you have your 
deep-freezes two-thirds full and 
not enough spiritual food to last 
until night?—Dr RALPH J BARRON, 
Christian Advocate. 


WORRY—32 

There are some men and women 
who like to have something to fuss 
about and would be positively un- 
happy without a grievance. They 
are constitutional worriers like 
crossword puzzle maniacs and fa- 
natical stamp collectors, but 
whereas the crosswords and stamps 
may only lead addicts to unsocia- 
bility, constitutional worrying can 
one day get even with the votaries 
and overwhelm them. The profes- 
sional grumbler also will be 
damaging everyone with whom he 


comes into contact. He will be 
more of a menace than a visitor 
with active tb. For tuberculosis 


there is a fairly definite cure; for 
worrying, when it takes hold, there 
is none except one’s power to re- 
lax.—R V C Bopbtey, In Search of 
Serenity (Little, Brown). 


May we search after new hearts 
with as much concern as we search 
after new hats!—Rev H HUGHES 
Wacn_er, Christian Advocate. 





If the Big 4 had elected to meet 
some 3 mo’s hence, the innkeepers 
and tradesmen of Geneva would 
have been much happier. The 
“summit” conference opened at the 
beginning of Geneva’s summer sea- 
son. The usual tourist traffic has 
thus been diverted. Statesmen are 
very nice — and Geneva is, of 
course, proud to play host to such 
distinguished guests—but, after all, 
“nobody spends money like a tour- 
ist does.” 


Almost any day now some 1,000 
tradesmen (chiefly in London) 
may receive a favorable response 
to their individual requests to dis- 
play a warrant proclaiming that 
they are purveyors to Her Majesty 
Elizabeth II. The announcement, 
coupled with the royal coat of 
arms, may be shown in the favored 
establishment, on product contain- 
ers and in advertisements. But be- 
fore the privilege is granted. the 
Queen must have reigned 3 yrs 
and the purveyor be able to show 
that he has given satisfactory serv- 
ice during that time. 


Your dog or cat may now be 
covered by “Blue Cross.” For an 
annual fee of $20 a household pet 
may be afforded complete medical- 
surgical and hospital protection. 


The Adolphus Hotel in Dallas 
now has an auxiliary parking lot 
called Ellis Island. It’s where for’gn 
cars await their owners. 
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A business man responded to an 
ad which offered a bulletin on an 
advertised product. To the coupon 
he added a note, “Send no sales- 
man.” 


A few days later a company rep- 


resentative appeared at his office, 
with the inquiry in hand. 
“What’s the matter with you 


folks?” asked the irritated exec. “I 
clearly wrote, ‘Send no salesman.’” 


“Well,” said the bright young 
man, quite unabashed, “I guess the 
company thought I was as close to 
‘no salesman’ as it has.”—Sales 
Mgt. a 


The golf pro was explaining the 
rules of the game to a young fe- 
male who had never played before. 

“The idea,” said the instructor, 
“is to try to sink the ball into that 
hole.” 


“Oh, that sounds like fun,” cried 


the girl. “And who’s supposed to 
stop me?”—E E KENYON, Ameri- 
can Wkly. b 


When the stranger pulled up to 
the curb, the first person he en- 
countered was the village dim-wit. 
“I'm looking for an old friend,” he 
said. “Do you by any chance know 
a fellow around here with one eye 
named Geo Simpson?” 


“IT can’t 


say that I do,” repl’d 
the dim-wit. “What’s his other eye 
named?”—Better Farming. c 
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you can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
CLARENCE ROESER 


Was I embarrassed last wk 
in a Detroit night club! I mis- 
calculated the amount of mon- 
ey I’d spent, and wound up 
with just enough to pay the 
large check, but not enough 
left over tor a tip. 

There seemed to be no way 
out of the predicament, so I 
decided I’d just have to ex- 
plain it to the waiter. 1 appre- 
hensively called him over 
explained the fix I was in 

He was the typical suave, 
but tough, night-club type who 
listened to my story without a 


and 


change of expression. “Don’t 
let a thing like that bother 
you,” he murmured as he 
picked up the bill. “I'll just 
add this thing up again.” 
True. 


99 





A venerable French painter 
in a roadside cafe in Montparnasse 
stolidly munching bag after bag of 


Sat 


potato chips. His luncheon com- 
panion watched disapprovingly and 
finally, consumed with curiosity, 


asked, “Why do you eat so many 
potato chips?” 

The old man carefully shook out 
the crumbs, folded the cellophans 
bags in which the potato chips had 
come, placed them in his pocket 
and said: “I do it for my cats 
They just love to play with cello- 
phane.”—Tit-Bits, London. d 


a 


A majority of the athletes from 
the U S competing in this sum- 
mer’s Pan-American games in 
Mexico City could not speak Span- 
ish and were encouraged to use 
gestures. This resulted in some in- 
teresting situations. One athlete 
wanted to attend church but could 
not make the taxi driver under- 
stand. Finally he held his hands 
in front of his face in a gesture of 
prayer. 

“Okay, si, si,” said the driver, 
and rushed the athlete to the 
swimming pool where the diving 
events were being held.—DaNIEL J 
O’Brien, Boston Globe. e 


“ ” 


Defense 
telling 


The other day, Ass’t 
Sec’y Carter Burgess was 
the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee why it ought to okay the 
Pentagon’s military reserve plan. 

Some 22 high-ranking Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps and 


Coast Guard officers sat silently 
behind Mr Burgess—just in case 
he needed expert advice. (He 


didn’t.) 

Mr Burgess’ talk was illustrated 
by colored slides. Operating the 
machine was a full colonel. And 
assisting the colonel was a Defense 
Dep’t civilian specialist—whose job 
was to hand him the slides, one 
by one, with the solemn air of a 
man who, at least, was slicing $1 
million off the budget. 

One thing about the military 
higher-ups, they never send a pri- 
vate to do a sergeant’s job—they 
send a colonel.—Washing’n News. f 


Those fearless few 
the Declaration of Independence 
founded an enduring nation. But 
it is enduring a lot more than they 
planned for it.—OrEN ARNOLD, Ki- 
wanis Mag. 


who signed 


“ ” 


A GI home is the gov’t’s revenge 
for not re-enlisting—Davy Barry, 
comedian. 


“ ” 


Science has been producing so 
many substitiutes recently that it’s 
hard to remember what it was we 
needed in the first place—Belton 
(Mo) Star-Herald. 


Charm is that indefinable some- 
thing possessed by girls with stun- 
ning figures——JAcK CARSON, comed- 
ian. 

This is the time of yr when the 
average chap has more off days 
than days off—Boston Globe. 


“ 


What the country needs is a 
good 5-second commercial.—indi- 
anola (Ia) Tribune. 

Treasury Dep’t desk sign: “They 
say you can’t take it with you— 
but have you ever tried to travel 
very far without it?” 

It’s foolish to bite the hand that 
feeds you. It’s probably yours. — 
FRANKLIN P JONES, 
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A Communist 
brady, 


teacher in 
Czechoslovakia, 
to explain the evils 
to her students. She asked one lit- 
tle girl what she would call some- 
body who owned an auto. “An au- 


Pede- 
was trying 
of capitalism 


tormobilist,” the child 

“And what,” asked 
“would you call someone who 
owned a home?” The same pupil 
ans'd, “A homeowner.” 

The stubborn teacher did not in- 
tend to give up without getting the 
proper communist answer. So she 
*Sked the class, “Well, what would 


ans’d. 
the teacher, 


you call someone who owns both 
a house and a car?” 

The response was in chorus: 
“The regional party sec’y, Com- 


rade Varecka.” — RoGeR ALLEN, 
Grand Rapids Press. 

Grotewohl was in Moscow. After 
he had listened to a conversation 
for a while, he tried to express his 
opinion. “Comrade Grotewohl,” ex- 
plained one of the Soviet officials, 
“before we ask for your opinion, 
we'll have to tell you what it is.”"— 
Weltwoche, Zurich (QvoTE trans- 
lation). 

Two skeletons lay side by side on 
a Black Sea beach. Said the first, 
“T was first mate on a pirate ship 
that cruised these waters 300 yrs 
ago. In beautiful weather like this, 
I come here and warm my bones 


in the sun. Now tell me, who are 
you?” 
Said the other skeleton, “I’m a 


Romanian worker on vacation.” — 
PAUL STEINER, American Mercury. 
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Prof Herbert N Alyea of Prince- 
ton was reminiscing the other day 
about his late neighbor, Albert 
Einstein. The prof recalled that 
his work at one time required him 
to move the Alyea family living 
quarters frequently. This enabled 
his young son to get an “A” in 
the English essay course at each 
school he attended—for in each of 
these English classes the boy wrote 


the same essay: “How I Met Ein- 

stein.” — Leonarp Lyons, Post-Hall 

Syndicate. g 
“ o» 

In a N Y restaurant the other 


night Roddy McDowall, the former 
child actor who’s now 27, was be- 
ing complimented by the 9-yr-old 
daughter of the nitery owner, Ray 
Hopper. 


“I thought you were too young 
to have seen any of my movies,” 
Roddy told her. 

“Oh, no,” said the tot sweetly, 


“in the tv movies we get to see all 
sorts of old timers.”—ROBERT SyYL- 
VESTER, Chicago Tribune-N Y News 
Syndicate. h 


The dear old couple who had 
been married sixty yrs were paying 
a sentimental visit to their 
town and paused at one of the st 
corners. 


home 


“Isn't it wonderful to remember 
that we used to meet at this very 
spot every evening during the first 
few mo’s we were courting?” the 
old lady asked, sighing. 


“I certainly remember, my dear,” 


repl’d her husband, “but that sign 
wasn’t here then:” 
And he pointed to the notice 


read: DANGEROUS CORNER: GO 
Tit-Bits, London. i 


which 
sLow.— 


Boys are taking their baseball 
seriously. Recently a teacher in Mi- 
lan, Tenn, asked a Little Leaguer, 
“Who are the nine most important 
living Americans?” 

“Well, I’ve got eight,” said one 
boy, “but I can’t think of the 
rightfielder’s name.”—BILL EGGERT, 
Indianapolis Times. j 





Man Of Property 


An inventory of lands reveals 


that the U. S. Government owns 
21% of the U.S—News item. 


I have an uncle who is rich. 
He owns both lakes and dams. 
As like as not that field, that ditch, 
That hill is Uncle Sam’s. 


He owns great plains that stretch 
as wide 
As human eye can see, 
And roads and rivers and, 
pride, 
Great forests, every tree. 


with 


He owns, along with other land, 
Whole towns, and city blocks, 

A stretch of desert full of sand, 
And mountains full of rocks. 


He owns large parts of all there is, 
From shore to distant shore. 

A mighty hunk of land is his — 
A fifth or maybe more. 


He owns a portion of the seas, 
Their oil as well as brine, 
And I am very glad that he’s 

A relative of mine. 


Sen Norris Cotton (R-NH) who 
was with Pres Eisenhower on his 
New England tour recalled that 
Geo Washington once made a sim- 
ilar trip in the same area. “Geo 
Washington spent 2 days in Ports- 
mouth,” said Cotton. “The lst day 
he attended church 3 times. The 
2nd day he went fishing in the 
Piscataqua River. Geo couldn’t get 
away with that today. He would be 
accused of being a hypocrite for 
going to church and a loafer for 


going fishing. Luckily, he didn’t 
play golf!” — QuorTe Washington 
Bureau. S 


” 


“T wish you had the spunk the 
government’s got,” ranted the wife 
to her husband. “They certainly 
don’t let being in debt keep them 


from spending.” — News & Views, 
hm, Gen’l Motors Acceptance 
Corp’n. 1 


“ ” 


One farmer asked a_ neighbor 
how he was doing. “Well,” the lat- 
ter reflected, “the fillin’ station 
and hot-dog stand ain’t payin’ fer 
seed like they used to, but South 
Pacific is runnin’ another wk in 
my barn.”—Sales Mgt. m 


“ ” 


A prominent Democrat who has 
just ret’d to Washington from a 
trip rep’ts he stopped in a S Caro- 
lina restaurant and discovered a 
pr of snow shoes displayed on the 
wall. The mgr explained: “It 
hasn’t snowed here in 23 yrs, but 
the way this guy Ike is running 
things, you can’t tell what’s gonna 
happen!”—QuvuoTe Washington Bu- 
reau. n 
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Qutle ller 


OrSON WELLES, director-actor- 
producer: “I’d like to do a simple, 
human, undramatic film about the 
end of the world.” 1-Q-t 

Bess MYERSON, former Miss 
America, proving at Minneapolis 
Aquatennial that arithmetic is no 
queenship requirement: “Being 
here can best be described in 3 
words—exciting, delightful!” 2-Q-t 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH: “I am one 
of the generation who started the 
war in nappies, spent the next 
eight yrs in uniform, and when 
peace broke out found myself with- 
out any clothes.” 3-Q-t 


Weus of a 


Edited by ALIcE Jacoss 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 








Ambrose C Richardson, prof of Immediate application foreseen 

architecture at the Univ of Ill, and is use in lightweight dome to cov- 
Maj Gen M McCauley, graduate er military life-rafts and to shelter 
student in architecture, have devel- downed flyers. Dome, attached to 
oped triangular “bricks,” made of life-raft, could be folded into pack 
translucent plastic, which can be no larger than a parachute. Same 
blown up like balloons to form a_ container of compressed air now 
stiff structure. Inflated units are provided to inflate raft would in- 
strong enough to stand up in an flate dome. Translucent plastic 
arched structure of any size. For would transmit sun’s warmth by 
commercial use, “bricks” would be day, protect men on raft from 
about 3 ft on a side, 4 in’s thru. spray, rain, wind and sun. 
If one were punctured, others in Non-military uses are feasible, 
arch would support structure while too. “Bricks” could make low-cost 
simple patch was applied. They “greenhouses” to cover whole fields, 
could be made of colored or opaque enabling farmers to grow several 
mat’l, or filled with smoke to re- crops a yr on same acres. Or 
duce radiation. Structure could be domes could be assembled into 
deflated, folded, and packed in schools, homes, or even whole 
small space. towns, say inventors. 

NOTE here items of special interest in this issue — — —— 
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